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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

prodigy, once achieved, will not worry his mind about 
getting "intelligent, pertinent, absolutely contemporaneous 
criticism which shall be both severe and encouraging." That,, 
in spite of Mr. Bourne, is not "the problem of the literary 
artist," nor will his problem be solved "when the artist 
himself has turned critic and set to work to discover and 
interpret in others the motives and values and efforts he 
feels in himself." He will have more important things 
than this to do. His problem will be, as it always has been, 
to get himself expressed in his art, and to get his art before 
his public. And the only aid which he will recognize is 
that which forwards these ends. H. M. 

"our contributors" 

Have you ever, gentle reader, been asked to squeeze your- 
self into about three lines of biography? If not, just try 
it. You will realize then how far from descriptive are the 
few identifying facts which are all that you can summon to 
mind in regard to your past history and career, or your 
present occupation ; how little of the color and flavor of 
your actually rich personality these give. You might just 
as well write, "I have a birth-mark on my left heel," or send 
in a Bertillon print of your thumb. 

"Will you be kind enough to tell us something about your- 
self to go into our contributors' column?" 

Of course it is only the young, poor or obscure who have 
such requests forwarded to them. Thomas Hardy or Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox or Rudyard Kipling would never be asked 
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"Our Contributors" 

to explain themselves, to reduce all their existence to a bare 
three lines. And then, what three lines shall one choose? 
How — granted that one is until now unknown — how does 
one wish to be known? 

Suppose the contributor is a professor of English in a 
middle-western college. What has the perfunctory correct- 
ing of themes to do with his life as a poet? Has he pub- 
lished a book of verse? Yes — and hopes that it may be 
forgotten ; at least until he is a very old, old man. Or 
perhaps he is the sub-editor of a magazine with whose poli- 
cies he is not altogether in sympathy. Should this connec- 
tion be advertised, or concealed? How will the admission 
affect his literary career? How does he wish to go down to 
posterity ? 

Ah, what glowing accounts of oneself one could write 
if one but dared give way to the methods of the press-agent 
heralding a new author! The kind that appears on the slip- 
cover, so remarkable in itself that one almost forbears read- 
ing the work enclosed! (Indeed, it is rumored that nowadays 
the authors themselves often write these notices ; but the 
youthful contributor is probably ignorant of this fact.) 

Editors little know the amount of trepidation, self- 
analysis, doubt, alternate pride and discouragement, occa- 
sioned by the receipt of one of these seemingly innocent re- 
quests. I myself had one sent to me the other day, and it 
took me three days to answer it. And this, after consum- 
ing much foolscap and wasting much midnight oil, is what 
I finally wrote: 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

"John Smith, contributor of verse and prose to all the 
leading magazines." 

It has a ringing sound, and furnishes a complete alibi. 

A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

THOMAS HARDY'S POETRY 

Moments of Vision, by Thomas Hardy. Macmillan Co. 

If one were to pick out at random a hundred readers of 
English poetry, and ask them the question: "Who is the 
greatest English poet to-day?" about ninety-eight would 
instantly reply, "Kipling." The remainder might be inde- 
cisive, or might cast their votes for Masefield, or for Yeats, 
forgetting that the latter is an Irishman. Nobody, prob- 
ably, would remark, "Thomas Hardy." And yet there is 
no doubt that Mr. Hardy is the greatest English poet now 
living. No one among his contemporaries has been able to 
turn aside from verse-writing for twenty years, and to return 
to it with the selfsame powerful grip and mastery. No 
one has been able to construct a poem of the dynamic energy 
and epic calibre of The Dynasts, but he. No one, finally, 
but he, is able, at the patriarchal age of seventy-seven, to 
produce poems marked with the same poignant sincerity 
of accent that he displayed at thirty. 

If we leave Mr. Hardy out of the account, as a poet, the 
whole picture not only of English literature but of English 
thought and feeling in the past twenty years is likely to 
become distorted. For it has been, as he himself might say, 
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